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The Joy of Christmas 


The spirit of Christmas is in the air. Holly wreaths, bright candles 
and gay shop windows turn all our thoughts toward the gladdest day of 
all the year. Ice and snow and cold blustering winds matter not at all 
except to send us scurrying on our errands, for our mind is filled with 
happy plans for others. The hustle and bustle of Christmas preparations 
are not really work; they are a labor of love. The anticipation of the 
pleasure our gifts will bring to others lends wings to our feet and 
lightens all our tasks. 

If you haven’t done or planned to do something to make Christ- 
mas a happier day for some one else, go quickly and do it, for the great- 
est joy of Christmas comes through doing for others. 

The first Christmas gift was God’s gift of love which He gave to 
the world through His Son Jesus Christ. That gift is still living in the 
hearts of His people. That is why on Christmas Day we want especially 
to do something nice for some one else. 

To be a real Christmas gift your gift need not be one that you 
buy or make; it may be only a cheery word or a friendly smile or an 
act of kindness. But whatever you do you must put your love into it. 
The poet James Russell Lowell said: 


‘Not what we give, but what we share, 
For the gift without the giver is bare.” 


If you buy your gift, fill it with love by being happy over the 
pleasure your friend will get out of the gift. If you make a gift, then 
put your love into your work. In this way you give of yourself, and 
your gift will surely bring joy. 

Merry Christmas! 


Editor. 
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O I wish I had been with the shepherds that night 


As they watched o’er their flocks long ago. 
I'd have taken good care of the wee little lambs; 
Do you think they were out in the snow? 
How I wish I had seen that bright star in the East, 
And heard all those glad angels sing; 
And I wish that the Wise Men had taken me too 
i When they worshiped the new Baby King. 
all I'd have given the Baby my warm little bed, 
ith 3 Yes, my very own bed soft and white; 
ns i For the Baby’s dear mother had no place for Him, 
he F But some hay in a manger that night. 
ays All the Wise Men and shepherds who knelt at His 
fA feet 
ei Gave Him beautiful gifts, I’ve been told. 
- And I want to give something, but I am so small; 
I’ve no frankincense, myrrh, or bright gold. 
to 
the So what can I offer to Jesus, the King, 
ly To my Jesus, so gentle and mild? 
Pll give all I have—how I wish it were more!— 
wie But it’s only the love of a child. 
an 
it. 
the 
hen 
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White 
ERTRUDE GODFREY pressed’ her unhappy 
face against the cold windowpane to keep 
Mother from seeing the tears she was trying to blink 
away. 

“I know how much fun it is to give Christmas 
gifts, my dear,” Mother went on to say. ‘Daddy 
feels sorry about it too, but he didn’t get his pay for 
the last contracting job as soon as he expected it, 
and he'll have to postpone your allowance for about 
a month.” 

“That's all right. Dad can’t help it if he didn’t 
_ get his money.” Gertrude tried stanchly to keep her 
voice from quivering. _ 

Mrs. Godfrey laid an affectionate hand on Ger- 


trude’s shoulder. “That’s my girl! I felt sure you | 


would be cheerful about it and not hurt Daddy by 
being unhappy.” 

The curly head still peed against the window- 
pane long after Mother had left the room. In the 
open lot on the other side of the street Gertrude 
could see the figures of her brother Bill and his 
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hockey gang, skimming over the smooth glassy sur- 
face of the ice pond. 

This was the first day of December, a brisk, cold 
day that kept folks moving right along to avoid 
frostbitten fingers and toes. It was just the day for 
a skate across the pond, scarf flying in the wind, 
arms and legs moving rhythmically, cheeks redden- 
ing in the brisk air, eyes shining. But Gertrude ig- 
nored her skates in the corner. How could she enjoy 
herself in the face of such bad news? No allowance 
for a month meant no Christmas money, no rap- 
turous roaming through the big department store 
choosing gifts for Bill, who was two years her junior, 
and for Beverly, the five-year-old youngest Godfrey 
child, who thought she never had a large enough 
family of dolls even when they numbered five—or 
six, including the. boy doll with the broken leg. It 
was fun to select the prettiest baby doll in the store 
and imagine Beverly’s ecstasy-on seeing it peep out 
of her tiny stocking Christmas morning. 

And Bill’s present! The toy department was full 


+ 


“This has been the nicest Christmas of my life, Bill,” Gertrude said. 


of suggestions for ten-year-old boys, especially boys 
who enjoyed sports as much as the sturdy red-haired 
Godfrey son did. 

Then there was brother Ted, who would graduate 
from Eggertsville High in the spring. He was the 
bookworm of the family, and Gertrude had taken 
a peek at the title of every book he had borrowed 
from the library in the last six months, in order to 
delight him at Christmas with a new book of ad- 
venture that he had never read. 

Daddy’s present was not hard to pick either, and 
it was always just what he had wanted! 

Of course choosing Mother's gift was the crown- 
ing effort. To discover something that she needed 
yet would not buy for herself was hard, and perhaps 
for that very reason seeking it was the most fun of 
all. Mother never gave hints. You had to be pretty 
observant to guess what she wanted. She always in- 
sisted unselfishly that there was not a thing she 
lacked, therefore you should spend your money on 
the others. But then when your happy choice had 
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fallen on a set of special containers to go in her new 
refrigerator, her keen and unaffected pleasure was 
delightful. 


ERTRUDE pulled on her fuzzy beret and heavy 

sweater and called out a cheerful “Going over 

to the pond for a while, Mother dear” as she left 
the house. 

The hockey game was over when Gertrude sat 
down on a log and pulled on her skating shoes. 

Bill skated over and dropped down on one knee 
to tighten the laces in his sister’s skates. ““Let’s play 
snap the whip,” he called. 

Soon the bunch of young people were skimming 
happily over the ice and shouting with laughter as 
one, two, and then more fell awkwardly but un- 
harmed. 

“Did Mother tell you?” Gertrude asked Bill later 
as they left the pond together and started for the 
house. 

“About no more allowance till Dad collects for 
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that last job? Sure, she told me,” he answered un- 
disturbed. 

“What are we going to do about Christmas?” his 
sister reminded him unhappily. 

“Oh, I have some money that I planned to use 
for Christmas.” His cheerful whistle showed his 
lack of concern. 

That night after the dishes were finished and she 
had told Beverly her good-night story she silently 
pulled out the pretty little cedar box in which she 
kept her treasures. 

“Twenty-seven, twenty-eight, twenty-nine,” she 
counted. Not quite thirty cents was all she had left 
from her last allowance. Sitting cross-legged on the 
floor in the twilight, she wished that she too had 
planned to use part of her money for Christmas in- 
stead of spending all of it as fast as she got it. 

“But then Mother has always said not to hoard 
our pennies. If there is a good way to use our money, 


she says we ought to spend it and not hold it back. , 
That keeps it in circulation! If we are afraid to spend’ 


money for fear we won't get any more, Mother says, 
we jam the channel through which our money comes 
to us so that no more can come through. I’m not 
sure that I understand all the things Mother tells 
me, but I’m sure she is right because things work out 
right for her,” she thought. 

For several days Gertrude tried to decide what 
to do with the twenty-nine 
cents. What sort of present 
could she buy for any one with 
that small amount? Not even a 
toy for Beverly. Or if she did 
find something for a quarter, 
she would not have enough 
money left to buy pretty paper 
and ribbon to wrap it in—and 
the wrappings were such an im- 
portant part of Christmas gifts 
too. 

The Godfrey children had all 
been taught to have faith. Ger- 
trude thought about it now. 
Faith was confidence; faith was 
expecting good things to hap- 
pen and preparing for them 
even when you did not know 
where they were coming from. 
Faith had made Daddy add a 
good garage when they built their home even though 
he had no idea how he was going to buy a car. 
Then within a short time he had secured a big job 
that enabled him to buy the very automobile they 
wanted. 


Bill was having his usual difficulty with 
his Christmas list. 


Gertrude looked thoughtfully at the nickels and 
pennies in her hand and knew all at once what she 
was going to do. 

After school the next day she went downtown. 
The ten-cent store was festive with green-and-red 
decorations, toys, and holiday crowds. Gertrude 
made her way to the counter where seals, fancy rib- 
bons, and wrapping paper were on display. She had 
not known that so many lovely wrappings could be 
bought for a quarter, that such few pennies would 
go so far. 


“Most like the loaves and fishes,” she thought 
happily at home as she dumped the numerous bun- 
dles onto her bed. There was a sheet of red paper 
covered with white Santa Clauses that she would 
use to wrap Beverly’s gift, a roll of blue paper with 
silver stars for the others, a spool of pretty silver 
ribbon, and a package of assorted seals. The pleasant 
saleswoman had even sold her a broken box of 
Christmas cards for the four odd pennies. 

“Now, I think that’s showing my faith,” Gertrude 
announced aloud cheerfully. “I’ve bought all the 
wrappings, confidently expecting the presents them- 
selves to come from somewhere. I guess I’ve done 
my part.” 

But day after day passed and she seemed no 
nearer to her desire. It was hard to keep happy, 
hard to help Bill build a snow man for Beverly, to 
take part in a snowball fight, to 
race across the icy pond with 
her brother and their play- 
mates. 

“Maybe there's something 
else I should do to show my 
faith,” Gertrude pondered. So 
she started selecting her gifts, 
wandering through the down- 
town stores. She picked out a 
baby doll for Beverly, hockey 
sticks for Bill, a book for Ted, 
a white scarf for Daddy—his 
was getting frayed along the 
edges—and oh, what a gor- 
geous present for Mother: a 
tapestry picture in the art de- 
partment at Hudson’s, a gor- 
geous landscape with a house, 
all in colors. Months before 
Mother had admired some 
tapestries belonging to a friend. Gertrude could pic- 
ture the one she had selected hanging in that bare 
spot over the fireplace. But still she seemed no closer 
to being able to buy it. 

The second Saturday in December Gertrude was 
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cleaning her room, her mind still on the gifts she 
wanted to buy for her family. She emptied her 
dresser drawers and put fresh paper in them. As she 
replaced in the bottom drawer the belongings she 
used least, she lingered fondly over Molly, the beau- 
tiful doll that had been her 
own Christmas gift some five 
years before. She had kept 
Molly ever since and had 
loved her almost as if she 
were a real person, though for 
the last three years the doll 
had been carefully laid away 
in the drawer. 

It may have been the fact 
that she had herself received 
the doll as a Christmas gift 
long ago, or it may have been 
its resemblance to the baby 
doll that she had chosen as 
Beverly’s gift; but when the 
idea struck her, she knew 
exactly what she wanted to 
do for Beverly's Christmas. 

“I can make a new layette for it out of remnants 
that Mother has,” she decided happily, the thought 
of Beverly’s pleasure softening the pain of giving 
up her doll to another. 

“Besides,” Gertrude told herself stanchly, “beau- 
tiful possessions are to be shared with others, not to 
be hidden away out of sight. Bev will have the time 
of her life playing with Molly, and if I kept her 
carefully laid away in the drawer, she wouldn’t be 
doing any one any good.” 

Mother found plenty of material for Molly’s bon- 
net and dress. She even cut out a baby bunting from 
an old blanket. Gertrude had never had greater fun 
than in fixing up the baby doll. 

Meanwhile Bill was having his usual difficulty in 
choosing Christmas gifts. Red-faced and frowning, 
he struggled with his list. Mother was popping corn 
over the fireplace while Daddy was taking his turn 
at Beverly's good-night story upstairs. Gertrude 
drew her sewing out of her box and began to put 
the finishing touches on the bunny coverall. She 
would finish it that night. 

“Bill,” she called. She hesitated, glancing at 
Mother to see that she did not overhear. Both Ger- 
trude and her brother had made up their minds not 
to complain at not having their December allowance. 
In a lower voice Gertrude continued, ‘Please don’t 
buy me anything this year. I can’t get a gift for you 
—at least I haven’t been able to so far, though I 
still haven’t given up hope—and I'd feel better if 
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Gertrude did not have much time for play. 


you didn’t give me anything.” 

“Aw’’—Bill ran stubby fingers through his heavy 
red hair—‘‘course I’m getting you a present. I know 
just what to give you. What's bothering me is 
Mother's present. I don’t know what to get her.” 

Gertrude drew her needle 
through the soft fabric, her 
brow wrinkled in indecision. 
Finally she gave a deep sigh 
and then spoke determinedly: 
tell you something.” 
With her lips close to his ear 
she whispered. If she could 
not get the tapestry picture for 
Mother herself, next best was 
for Bill to give it. 

“Swell!” He was pleased 
with the idea. Then his brow 
clouded again. “But I 
wouldn’t know which one to 
get—don’t suppose you'd want 
to pick it out for me, Gert?” 

“Oh, I'd love to!” 

With two of Bill’s precious 
dollars and one shining quarter in her closely held 
pocketbook, Gertrude hurried to Hudson’s store the 
following day. 

“Sorry, but we sold the last tapestry this morning,” 
the white-haired saleswoman explained. “No, we 
won't be getting any more in before Christmas, I’m . 
sure. They've been ordered, but it takes ten days 
to two weeks to ship them.’’ Then noticing the crest- 
fallen face and the drooping shoulders, the sales- 
woman asked sympathetically: “Was the gift for 
your Mother?” 


Gertrude nodded her head miserably. She could 
not trust her voice. She had set her heart on one of 
those pictures for Mother. 

“Well, let me see,” the clerk began briskly. “Are 
you handy with a needle? If you can sew I think 
you can make one yourself. We have the thread, 
patterns, and frames right over on this side.” She 
even took an extra ten minutes to show Gertrude 
just how to make the tapestries. Gertrude’s eyes shone 
as she thanked the interested saleswoman for all her 
trouble and courtesy. That night the matter was ex- 
plained to Bill. 

“So here’s your dollar and sixty cents change, and 
I got two patterns. They go together, you see, the 
same color scheme. One’s a landscape and one’s a 
house with a horse and sleigh in front.” 

“But—I can’t make ’em.” Bill was puzzled and 
disappointed. 

“But I can, Bill,” Gertrude (Please turn to page 24) 
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What the Story Told Last Month 
Blinky was the kind of boy that always has fun. So when — 
he invited Gene to run away with him, Gene listened. They 
would see the world, play together, and when they needed 
money, they would work together. Then they would re- 


turn home some day when they were rich. 

Still Gene had about decided not to go when that eve- 
ning Blinky called to him from the hedge: “There's going 
to be a circus over at Lineville tomorrow. Bring your trumpet 
and land yourself a place in the band.” Blinky gave Gene 
one end of a string. The other end was tied to the hedge. 
“Tie it around your big toe, and in the morning early I'll 
pull it and wake you up.” 

Gene left a note for his parents and set out with Blinky 
before the family arose the next morning. By walking and 
hitchhiking the two boys arrived at the circus in Lineville 
where they met “Pop” Jule, a clown. Pop Jule takes them 
under his wing and gets them some small jobs with the 
circus. Blinky is put to work handing out posters and Gene 
is to take care of the baby for one of the star performers in 
the circus, Lillian. He is also to encourage boys and girls 
to ride the elephant, Lisbeth, at ten cents a ride. Before 
the first night performance a storm comes up that threatens 
to blow away the tents. 


Part Four 


O AMOUNT of rain and mud would have 
stopped Lisbeth from making her patient 
rounds carrying the howdah filled with children, but 
it did stop the children from coming. The lot was 
almost empty except for the “circus family,” so Gene 
was Off duty until time for the evening show, when 
he would be due at Lillian’s tent. 

He and Blinky sat in Pop’s tent, wet to the skin 
and hungry. 

The cookhouse had leaked so that the food was 
water-soaked, and most of it could not be eaten at all. 

Pop gave the boys a steady, searching look. 

“Want to quit and go home?” he asked, yelling 
above the noise of the storm. “If this rain keeps up, 
we're in for a bad night.” 

Blinky had never been so tired in all his life, all 
owing to the heat, the excitement, marching in the 
parade, standing for hours to hand out cards, and 
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The Best Place 


the World 


By Bert Kent 
Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


running errands for everybody who had errands to 
run. He was almost afraid to sit down for fear he 
would not be able to get up again. But it had been 
the happiest day of his life, and he held his breath 
while he waited for Gene to answer. 

Gene looked straight back into Pop Jule’s eyes and 
said: “Yes, sir, I want to quit. I’m not afraid of a 
bad night, but I don’t like my job.” 

“None of the boys like it. Lillian’s poor baby has 
a new nurse almost every day,” Pop answered. 

“It’s the other job I mean,” Gene explained; “rid- 
ing Lisbeth. It doesn’t seem honest.” 

“Why?” Pop shot the question at Gene so unex- 
pectedly that he jumped. 

“Well, I don’t think it’s honest to cheat people.” 

“What do you mean—cheat people?” 

“Well, you see, Pop, I didn’t feel honest this after- 
noon, pretending to pay for rides that I didn’t pay 
for at all and teasing the kids along so they'd spend 
their money for something they didn’t get.” 

“Every one of ’em that paid ten cents got a ride, 
didn’t he?” Pop argued. 

“Not a ten-cent ride, he didn’t. Why all of ‘em 
knew they’d been cheated as quick as it was over— 
and it was over plenty quick. No, sir, Pop, it isn’t 
honest.” 

Pop Jule looked thoughtful as he answered Gene: 
‘Maybe you're right, son.” He had to shout again to 
make himself heard. The wind and thunder, together 
with the beat of rain pouring down on the canvas 
were deafening. How could the tent hold up under 
the steady pounding? But it did; it swayed and 
groaned with the effort, but it held. 

Already water was washing over the floor of the 
tent, making deep veins in the soft earth, twisting 
and winding like tiny rivers. 

The three had been obliged to pull their feet up 
under them as they sat balanced on the folding 
stools. 

In addition to the noise of the storm there was an 
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unusual commotion along animal alley. 
The lions answered each clap of thunder 
with prolonged roars and the elephants 
kept up a steady trumpeting. 

Pop shouted again: “I'll see that you 
get a lift on your way home as soon as the 
rain slacks a bit. We may have to send you 
on Lisbeth if this storm keeps up,” he 
said, his eyes twinkling; “but you'll get 
your money's worth if we do, and you'll 
sleep in your own beds, which will be a 
sight better than a damp pallet in a circus 
truck, sucking along through the rain all 
night.” 

Gene shook his head. 

“Thanks just the same, Pop, but I’m no 
quitter. I'll finish my day’s job. It’s too late 
to get another nurse for the baby tonight 
and Lillian would worry about it during 
tonight’s performance.” 

Blinky was relieved. Maybe if Gene 
stayed a while longer he would feel dif- 
ferent about circus ways. 

“Sure,” Blinky said, “we can start for 
Hillside after the night’ performance 
same as now, and that'll get us home in 
time for breakfast.” 

“Hillside?” Pop echoed. “Isn’t that just 
one town this side of Talmadge?” 

“Yes, it is,’ Gene agreed. How good. 
it sounded to hear the names spoken out 
loud: Hillside, Talmadge! It brought home 
so near. 

“We open in Talmadge tomorrow,” 
Pop said. “We could drop you fellows al- 
most on your own doorstep tonight.” 

There was no letup of the pelting rain 
by seven-forty-five that evening. 

Mr. Sears, owner of the circus, stood 
with Pop Jule just inside the entrance to 
the big tent. The ground was scarcely wet 
under the canvas and the seats were as dry 
as though the sun had been shining. 

The lot outside might suck at galoshes 
and shoes, the rain slant in under wind- 
blown umbrellas, but the “big top” was 
ready for the evening performance. 
Blinky and Gene watched the hawkers 
peddle their wares. 


Gene scarcely recognized Lisbeth. . . . “Pick 
it up,” the men yelled, and pee her 
huge head against a truck and pushed. 
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By two’s and three’s and four’s the audience filed 
in and found seats: not such a big crowd as in the 
afternoon, but enough. 

At two minutes of eight, Mr. Sears said, “Slim 
crowd, but I guess we'll have to give them a show, 
Jule. Pass the word along the alley to cut all acts 
short so we can get out of here early. Cut some acts 
out altogether. I'll leave it to you.” 

“If you leave it to me, boss, I won’t cut anything,” 
Pop said, thinking of Gene and Lisbeth. “Short 
changing customers isn’t honest.” 

Always before in a storm like this one Pop had 
passed word along the alley to “cut acts short.” But 
tonight he was telling the boss that it wasn’t honest! 

Mr. Sears glared at him, but Pop stood his ground. 

“These people paid as much for their tickets as the 
people did this afternoon,” he argued. “We didn’t 
cut the price of tickets tonight and we won't cut the 
show short if it’s left to me. We'll give the customers 
all they paid for.” 

Mr. Sears could scarcely believe his ears, but the 
entire circus family, from the boss down to the least 
flunky, usually listened when old Pop Jule spoke 
his mind. 

“O. K.,” Mr. Sears finally growled, “‘but we'll be 
so ‘mudded in’ here that we won't be able to get out 
before morning!” 

The show closed half an hour later than usual 
because of the extra time required to clean mud from 
the animals and chariots before they could be brought 
into the ring. 

Gene and Blinky watched from the door of Pop’s 
tent while animals were loaded for the night trip 
to Talmadge, and seats were knocked down and piled 
high on the trucks. 

The big-top gang loosened ropes, pulled stakes, 
and the great brown tent wilted like a toy balloon 
when the air leaks out. By one o'clock in the morning 
everything was packed. The rain had stopped, but 
only the lightest loads moved off the muddy grounds 
to take their places on the highway. 

The boys were on top of a load of canvas, but 
tired as they were, they could not sleep. The heat 
of the day was gone, and a chill wind blew in from 
the north so that the tenting under them felt cold 
and wet. Pop Jule and Frieda and Leon and Lillian 
had told them good-by and gone to bed in the trucks. 

“Keep right on the road you've started, son,” Pop 
had said, gripping Gene’s shoulder tightly. 

Electric lights had been exchanged for flares, and 
by their fitful light the boys could see the line-up 
on the highway. Close up it looked dingy and dull 
but as mysterious as ever; a little world all to itself, 
moving along in the night. 
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Some one shouted: “These heavy loads won't 
budge. Get Lisbeth. Get Shada!” 

The two elephants were brought out and made 
ready for work. 

Gene scarcely recognized Lisbeth. Instead of the 
red-satin trappings she wore during circus time she 
was now wearing a harness; and instead of the heavy 
gold fringe that had hung across her forehead be- 
tween her small eyes she had a pad on her head like 
a small mattress. 


“Pick it up,” the men yelled, and Lisbeth put her 
huge head against a truck and pushed. It creaked 
and groaned, but it moved slowly out to the paved 
highway. 

Shada, the other elephant, refused to work, and 
the men could do nothing with him. They took 
Lisbeth over to where he lay in the mud and shouted: 
“Pick it up, Lisbeth. Pick it up.” 

She stood for a minute as though wondering what 
punishment would work best on a lazy fellow like 
Shada. Then she began swinging her powerful trunk, 
giving Shada such a lashing that he squealed with 
pain and was only too glad to-get up and get busy. 

Even with the help of the elephants, moving the 
heavy loads was slow work, and a faint light shone 
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in the east by the time the caravan left Lineville. As 
it neared the sleeping town of Hillside, the sun 
peeped over the rim of the world to tell people that 
it was time to be up and about the business of the 
new day. 

Gene and Blinky had gone to sleep in spite of the 
wet canvas under them, and the driver had to call 
a second time, “Hillside! All off, who are getting 
off.” 

The boys climbed down from the truck. They were 
tired and stiff, but they stood 
watching until the last circus car 
swung around the corner of the 
square and out of sight. Gene 
watched with a feeling of relief 
and Blinky with one of regret. 

“If you didn’t have such funny 
ideas about being honest, we’d be 
playing in Talmadge with ’em this 
afternoon,” he said. 

“I’m sorry, Blinky. You could 
have gone on with them, but I 
couldn’t. I guess the way a fellow 
feels about things is what makes 
all the difference, and I just 
couldn’t feel honest about Lisbeth 
and those kids.” 

But Gene lagged behind Blinky 


They were tired and stiff, but they 
stood watching until the last car 
swung around the corner and out of 


sight. 


as they cut across the town square. 
The words of the old man on the 
moving truck that had given them 
the lift to Lineville came back 
again. He had been speaking to 
his son the driver. “Well, you’d soon had your fill 
of circus life and come running back home—if I'd 
let you.” 

Gene’s eyes took in: the familiar scene before 
him; the maple branches almost touching across 
Brock Street, the smooth lawn of the courthouse, and 
old Mr. Peters already setting up his bootblack stand 
on the corner. 

Blinky had called it a “poky little town.” 

“Well, it suits me,” Gene thought. To Blinky he 
said, “Blinky, do you s’pose our folks will want us 
back?” 

“Course they'll want us,” Blinky said, yawning. 
“Wish I was as near home as you are. I’m starved. 

“Well, so long. I’m sorry it’s all over, but we had 
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a swell time while it lasted, didn’t we?” 

How long Gene stood at the hedge with his 
trumpet case dangling in one hand he never knew. 
At last he said to himself, ‘Guess I'll have to go on 
in or somebody’ll come out and find me.” 

He crept around to the dining-room window. 

The family was all at the table, Father, Mother, 
Grandmother, and Mary Belle, but as Gene peered 
through the spirea bush he saw that they only passed 
food around to each other and that nobody, not even 
Marty Belle, really ate anything. 

Mother’s eyes were red and swollen and Father's 
face looked drawn and worried. 

Suddenly Grandma, who was facing the window, 
looked straight into the spirea bush. Gene was not 
sure that she saw him, but she nodded and smiled 
so that he could not wait another second. 

He ran around the house and through the hall. 
Just inside the dining-room door he waited. 

Grandma did not look up. It was Mother who saw 
him first, She began to cry, but she looked happy 
too—as a rainbow looks through rain. 

Father, whose back was toward Gene, said, “Now, 
now, Mother.” Then he saw the rainbow look shin- 
ing behind her tears and turning around he said in 
a low, queer voice: “Welcome home, Son. We've 
missed you.” 

Mary Belle began bouncing up and down on her 
chair and screaming, “Goody, goody, goody, Gene's 
home, and now we can go to Crystal Cave.” 

But Gene did not notice. Father had said, “Wel: 
come home,” and the words sang themselves over 
and over in Gene’s mind. They were the words he 
had been afraid he would never hear, but Father had 
said, “Welcome home.” 

With a quick rush Gene was across the room, his 
head buried on Mother’s shoulder. He could feel Fa- 
ther’s hand gripping his shoulder tight, just as Pop 
Jule’s hand had done last night. 

“Yes, Pop was right,” he thought. “Home is the 
best place in the world.” 


Table Blessing 
By Marjorie Friend 


Father, within Thy care and 
keepin 
I place myself each day, 
Knowing that Thou wilt 
strengthen me 
In all I do or say. 
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Our Stamp Collectors 


By Charles R. Strotz 


“Ho” can I get stamps for 
my collection?” is the 
most frequent question asked in 
the letters that come to my desk 
from Wee Wisdom readers. Per- 
haps this article will help to an- 
-swer that question for you, be- 
cause it tells of five ways in which 
to add stamps to your collection. 

First, you can begin your col- 
lection by saving all the stamps 
that come to your home on letters 
and packages. Ask relatives and 
neighbors to save stamps for you 
from their mail. If your dad or 
some adult friend works in an 
office, ask him to save the stamps 
that come in there. 

Secondly, you can exchange 
stamps with other collectors in 
your neighborhood or in your 
school. When you get two stamps 
exactly alike, offer to trade one 
of them for any extra stamp that 
your friends may have. In this 
way you help one another build 
up your collections. 

Thirdly, you can trade stamps 
with boys and girls in other coun- 
tries. If you do not know any one 
in a foreign land, select four or 
five Booster Club Pen Pals from 
foreign countries and write them 
_ about your desire to trade stamps 
of your country for stamps of 
theirs. Inclose a few common 
varieties of stamps to start the 
trading off. Certainly you should 
find at least one stamp collector 
out of the four or five boys and 
girls you write to. Perhaps your 
letter will interest some of the 
foreign children in beginning a 
collection of stamps. 

Fourthly, if you have some 
money to spend on stamps and 
have as many stamps as you can 
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get using the first three methods, 
you can begin to buy from dealers. 
If possible, ask an older collector 
to recommend a good stamp 
dealer to you. Some stamp dealers 
are good men to do business with 
and some are not so good. 


Dealers generally offer stamps 
in four different forms: packets, 
all-different packets, sets, and sin- 
gle stamps. Packets are simply 
large envelopes or sacks of stamps. 
These stamps may be from various 
countries or all from one country, 
according to the way the packet 
is labeled. Unless a packet is la- 
beled “‘all different,” it is likely to 
have many duplicate stamps in it. 

“All-different” packets are the 
best way for a beginning collec- 
tor to buy stamps. Buy the largest 
all-different packet from each 


country that you can afford. In. 


stamp dealers’ literature you will 
find these packets listed something 
as follows: 

“200 Germany, all different, 

10¢.” 

“100 Austria, 

75¢.” 

“10 Guam, all different, $2.” 

Buying stamps from approval 
sheets in sets or as single stamps 
is the most expensive way to get 
them. Only after you have nearly 
filled the pages of your album 
with stamps from all-different 
packets should you begin to fill in 
the gaps with sets and single 
stamps. 

Fifthly, you can buy unused 
stamps at face value directly from 
the post offices that sell them. 
United States stamps are on sale 
at local post offices or at the Phi- 
latelic Bureau, Washington, D. C., 
which sells stamps by mail directly 


all different, 


to collectors. It will pay you to 
write for their list of stamps, for 
they offer at face value stamps 
from issues several years old. 

You can also write to the post- 
masters in other countries and 
order stamps at face value. Try 
Canada, the Canal Zone, the 
Philippines, and the British col- 
onies and dominions. Often in this 
way you can purchase stamp 
series that are several years old as 
well as current stamps. Stamps 
bought in this way are always a 
bargain when compared with 
stamps obtained through other 
sources. You can almost always 
sell the unused stamps for more 
than you paid for them. 


The Prayer of Faith 


This is the prayer WEE WISDOM 

readers say when they need more 

health, understanding, or supply. 

They also declare it for others 

whom they wish to help. 

God is my help in every 
need; 

God does my every hunger 
feed; 


_ God walks beside me, guides 
my way 

Through every moment of 
the day. 


I now am wise, I now am 
true, 

Patient, kind, and loving, 
too. 

All things I am, can do, and 
be, 

Through Christ, the Truth 
‘that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be 
sick; 

God is my strength, unfail-. 
ing, quick; 

God is my all; I know no 
fear, 

Since God and love and 
Truth are here. 

—Hannah More Kohaus. 


CHRISTMAS TIME 


By Doris Jean Long (10 years) 
Greenville, Ill. 


I'll be so glad when Christmas 
comes, 
For then I know it brings 
A bicycle that I do want 
Above all other things. 


It brings us popcorn, sweets, and 
nuts, 

With fruit and cake galore; 
We eat and eat and eat so much 
We just don’t care for more. 
But let’s remember Christmas 

came 
The night of Jesus’ birth; 
So please let’s not forget to praise 
The Christ who came to earth. 


PLAYING HOUSE 


By Shirley Bolton (13 years) 
Rapid City, S. Dak. 


I like to put on an evening gown, 
A pair of high-heeled slippers, 
A bracelet and a diamond ring, 

And long black gloves with zip- 


pets. 


Then I don a high hat 
With a big brass buckle, 
And live in my playhouse 
Under the honeysuckle. 


I do this all the afternoon. 

I'm as happy as can be; 

I’m really quite sophisticated 
Till mother calls me in for tea. 


MY SISTER 


By Richard G. Knapp (6 years) 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


I have a baby sister, 
She crawls all around; 
Sometimes when in the play pen 
She falls down. 


Priscilla is my sister, 
Her eyes are very blue; 
And when she is happy 
She laughs and laughs at you. 


MAN’S BEST FRIEND 


By Mary Elizabeth Smeaton 
(11 years) 
Guelph, Ont., Canada 


Did you ever stop to think 
That dogs are not like us? 

Not in thinking, walking, talking; 
Nor can they make a fuss. 


They cannot speak an English 
line, 

Nor Irish, French, or German; 

But they can whine a sorrowful 
note, 

And bark when they determine. 


On four feet we'd think it funny 
To walk along the street; 
But they do not think it at all 
strange 
To walk on four small feet. 


Dogs also have a heart and soul 
As well as animal brains; 
So to judge them as a friend 
Please, readers, take great 
pains. 


MY PUPPY 


By Hazel Mildred Tefft (9 years) 
Pomeroy, Wash. 


I have a little puppy, 
And Ginger is his name. 

I don’t know quite how old he is, 
But it’s six weeks since he came. 


We have a little pen for him 
So he will not run away. 
He barks and barks and says, 
“Bow-wow! 
Oh, dear, come out and play.” 


Mother says he’s four months old. 
He’s not very big but very, very, 
cute; 
He is a cocker spaniel 
And wears a dark brown suit. 


TO MY GRANDMOTHER 


By John G. Hubbard, Jr. 
(11 years) 
Tulsa, Okla. 


I have the best grandmother. 
She lives so far away; 

But she sends me WEE WisDoM, 
And it just seems to say: 


Here I am, John, for a visit. 
Come on, let’s read and play; 

With the cutouts and puzzles 
We will be so happy today. 


Every month we have this visit, 
A day of pleasure and fun; 
When I see the postman coming 

I meet him on the run. 
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THE FAMOUS LAMB 


By Julia Hackenberg Yarnall 
(14 years) 
Washington, D. C. 


I love to watch the little lambs 
That in the meadows play; 
They stroll serenely in the field 

In such a quiet way. 


Their fleecy heads are soft as silk, 
Their eyes are hazy blue; 
They eat the tender blades of 
grass 
And bathe in evening dew. 


The little lamb that Mary had 
Wore ribbons bright and gay; 

It wore a shawl and pantalets 
And went to school each day. 


It must have been a funny thing 
To see the lamb at school, 
As if it wished to read and write 
And learn the Golden Rule! 


Now Mary loved her little lamb 
And with it she did play; 

She’d comb its wool most tenderly 
And wash it every day. 


If I could have a snow-white lamb 
To take to school with me, 

I'd be the gayest little girl 
That ever there could be. 


But since I can’t, I'll be content 
To listen to its squeals; 
To wash and comb and dress as 
well 
My wee toy lamb on wheels. 


BROADCASTING 


By Kathryn Jane Nichols 
(12 years) 
Pueblo, Colorado 


On a branch of our old elm tree 
A locust clings and sings 

Of cooler days, of falling leaves, 
Of school, and different things. 
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FRIENDSHIP 


By Mary Joan Ross (9 years) 
Saegertown, Pa. 


There must be a Shirley and a 
Betty too 
Waiting and wanting to make 
friends with you. 
I know it’s hard when you move 
to a new place, 
All your neighbors to love and 
face 
Like those you left behind. 
But soon the one you need 
you'll find 
And joy will again fill your heart, 
And you will never want to 
part. 
So if you’ve moved to a new town, 
Don’t meet your neighbors with 
a frown, 
But greet them with some joy and 
cheer 
And drive away that lonely 
fear; 
For you can find the friendship 
path 
If you greet your neighbors 
with a laugh. 


SANTA CLAUS 


By Elodie Lirones (10 years) 
Mt. Pleasant, Mich. 


Santa Claus is here! 
He is smiling with cheer. 
He has so many toys 
For the good girls and boys. 


Editor's Note: Because of the large 
amount of mail received each month 
we cannot answer all your letters to 
the guild or return the poems and 
stories that are not used. Every poem 
and story is carefully read and judged. 

Our guild judges want only your own 
original compositions for these pages. 
They cannot use anything you have 
copied. Every poem or story must be 
accompanied by a note from a parent 
or teacher, stating that it is your own 
work. Neatness and originality of sub- 
ject, as well as the age of the writer 
and the seasonableness of each com- 
position are taken into consideration by 
our judges. 

Address all letters to the Wee Wis- 
dom Writers’ Guild, 917 Tracy, Kansas 
City, Mo. 


LAZY CLEOPETE 


By Mary Ann Dorken (10 years) 
Montreal, Que., Canada 


Three pig sisters 


All were so neat, 
Excepting one, only one, 
Lazy Cleopete. 


Her sisters hung up her nightie, 
Her sisters made her bed, 

Till one day all of a sudden 
Grace-a-Rosa said: 


“We cannot stand for more of 
this; 
"Twill be our duty to send you 
away 
Till you come back clean and neat 
And ready to work any day.” 


Cleopete felt scared; 
She was the youngest one, you 
Ow. 
“Tl work,” she said, “I'll work, 
I'll even shovel snow!” 


The other two were glad to hear 
And said, “We knew you 
would”; 
And from then on and always 
Cleopete did what she should. 


CHRISTMAS EVE 


By John Wood (10 years) 
Vancouver, Wash. 


Tinkling bells all day long, 
People singing a jolly song, 
Children waiting for night to fall, 
Baby waiting for his great round 


ball. 

Night has come. The bells have 
stopped. 

The windows are washed, the 
floors are mopped. 


Soon I'll hear a ruffling noise, 

And I'll know it is Santa with his 
toys. 

I'll get up quick. I'll peek through 
the door, 

Or Santa will beat me and be 


gone once more, 
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.~ — of the stable finished his chores 


and Joseph on the road to 


a Manger Lowly 


By Bula Hahn 


Illustrated by Herbert Rudeen 


N THE side of a hill near the city of Bethlehem 

a humble man fed and watered his cattle at 
the close of the day. After the animals were fed he 
swept the stable floor and put fresh straw in the 
stalls and in the mangers. 

This man—whose name we do not even know— 
was a poor man. He did not have large herds of 
cows and large flocks of sheep with many barns and 
folds to shelter them. The stable where he kept his 
few cows and sheep had been made with his own 
hands. It was only a cave dug back a short distance 
in the side of the hill. The protruding roof was sup- 
ported by heavy timbers. 

The man hurried to finish his work so that he 
might go early into Bethlehem. For all day people 
from distant parts had been coming into that city. 
Augustus Caesar, emperor of Rome, had commanded 
every person to return to the city or town from 
which his ancestors had come and there to put - 
name upon Caesar’s tax list. 

Many persons had already returned to Bethichem, 
which sometimes was called “the city of David.” 
The streets were crowded with travelers, and all the 
available shelter had been taken early in the day. 
Women and children were grouped together on 
doorsteps. Men stood about on the corners and in 
the open streets. 

It was dusk when the owner of the humble stable 
finished his chores and joined the crowd in the busy 
city. He stopped on a corner to talk with the men 
that he knew, and the conversation was concerning 
the tax list. The year had been one of unrest. There 
was trouble on all sides, and the unhappy people 
were heavily burdened with taxes. 

Soon the man left his friends and walked on 
down the street where he saw two strangers, one 
a young woman sitting on the back of a donkey. 
Her companion was a man who was dusty from 
travel and whose eyes were troubled as he looked 
about. 

The owner of the stable stepped nearer the new- 
comers. ‘Have you come from a distance?” he asked 
in a kindly voice. 

“From Nazareth,” the man answered, grateful 
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to find some one in the strange 
city who was interested in them. 
“My name is Joseph. I am a car- 
penter.” Then turning to the 
young woman, he said: “This is 
Mary, my wife. We have come to 
Bethlehem to put our names upon 
the tax list, for we are of the 
family of David.” 

“The family of David!” the 
man repeated. “You are of a 
good line, sir.” 

Joseph thanked him and Mary, 
the young wife, smiled as her eyes 
met those of the kind stranger. 

Joseph then told the stable 
owner of their urgent need. “I 
have searched one street after an- 
other, and nowhere can I find 
shelter for the night. I could sleep 
out under a tree, but my wife 
needs some protection.” 

“Yes, yes,” the man answered, 
“the young woman must have a 
place for rest and shelter after her 
long journey.” The man did not 
have a nice home to offer them; 
he did not even have a spare bed. 
He could have said that he was 
sorry for the travelers and gone 
on his way, but from the kindness 
in his heart he offered them what 
he had. “I have a stable just out- 
side the city gates and there is 
fresh, clean straw in it. You are 
welcome to that simple shelter.” 

Joseph’s eyes brightened and 
Mary’s smile was lovely at this 
show of kindness from a stranger. 
After uttering a deep-felt thank- 
you the carpenter from Nazareth 
and his young wife Mary followed 
their new friend toward his stable. 

After guiding them to this 
shelter and making them as com- 
fortable as he could, the man 
walked back to the city. The con- 
fusion of voices was becoming 
greater as friends met friends 
after long separations, and 
strangers spoke to strangers. More 
than seven hundred years before 
this time the good prophet Isaiah 
had told the people that the Lord 
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would send a Saviour into the 
world, a Saviour who would teach 
the people to do right, and to live 
peacefully with one another. This 
prophecy had been handed down 
from father to son for many, many 
years. 

But now the people were weary 
from waiting. Year after year they 
had hoped and watched and 
prayed. Men had grown old, gen- 
eration after generation had come 
and gone, but still the promised 


The First 
Christmas 


By Dorothy E. Grant 


Long years ago some shepherds 
on a hi 

Saw a bright star, and watched, 
their voices still, 

As angels all about them songs 
did sing 

In joyous praise of a newborn 
King. 


Even the baby lambs were not 
afraid, 

But as the shepherds watched 
they quiet stayed; 

While in the East the star grew 
still more bright 

And shed on men and flocks a 
holy light. 


I think perhaps a little child like 
me 

Sat there beneath an ancient 
olive tree 

And helped his father watch the 
flocks that night, 

And bowed his head before the 


wondrous sight. 


Saviour had not come. 

Night settled over Bethlehem, 
and the weary travelers laid them- 
selves down to rest. All was quiet 
in the city. And in that hour the 
Lord fulfilled His promise to a 
burdened people. 

In the heavens a star grew in 
light and brilliance until it out- 
shone all other stars. Shepherds 
that were watching their sheep 
on a country hillside marveled at 
the unusual brightness. Then as 
the whole hillside was flooded 
with light they became frightened 
and fell on their faces in fear. 

But an angel appeared before 
the shepherds. ‘‘Fear not,” he said, 
“for, behold, I bring you good 
tidings of great joy, which shall be 
to all people. For unto you is born 
this day in the city of David a 
Saviour, which is Christ the 
Lord.” 

Then the air was filled with 
heavenly music. An angel choir 
sang, “Glory to God in the high- 
est, and on earth peace, good will 
toward men.” 

“This shall be a sign unto you,” 
the angel told them. “Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swad- 
dling clothes, lying in a manger.” 

The music ceased and the angel 
was gone. The shepherds rose 
from the ground. “Let us now go 
even unto Bethlehem, and see this 
thing which has come to pass,” 
they said. 

The bright star hung low and 
lighted their way as they hurried 
down the hillside. They found the 
stable where Joseph and Mary 
were watching over their newborn 
son. The baby Jesus, wrapped in 
swaddling clothes, rested on the 
clean fresh straw in a manger. 

“The Saviour!” cried some of 
the shepherds. 

“The infant 
others. 

Morning came. A throng of 
people crowded around the stable 
door, Other shepherds had found 


King!” cried 


their way to the stable, as had 
merchants from the city, and 
strangers who had traveled long 
distances. All had hurried to the 
manger in answer to the call of 
glad tidings. 

Three Wise Men from the East 
that had followed the star reached 
Mary’s side. There they knelt be- 
fore the infant Jesus and offered 
Him gifts of precious gems, fra- 
grant gums, and gold. 

Somewhere in the throng that 
came to kneel at the side of the 
manger was the owner of the 
stable. He was a humble man and 
poor, but as he looked upon the 
infant King and the radiant face 
of Mary his eyes were misty with 
happiness and his heart was filled 
with silent wonder. 

He had given shelter to two 
weary, wayside travelers. It was 
only a manger filled with clean 
straw, but as he gazed upon Mary 
and the Child he knew that it was 
now “the birthplace of the King!” 


Happy Thoughts 


For the week of Dec. 3 
Today I know that God will 
hear 
My prayer, for He is always 

For the week of Dec. 10 
Today I let God’s love and grace 
Show forth through my own 

voice and face. 

For the week of Dec. 17 
Today I know that I am one 
With God and Christ, His 

blessed Son. 

For the week of Dec. 24 
Today I know that God’s dear 

love 
Is all around, beneath, above. 

For the week of Dec. 31 

Today my heart is filled with 
cheer 
To know that God is ever near. 


By Lucille Ison 
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Illustrated by Dorothy Wagstaff 


“T WANT to make some one happy!” the little 
blue engine said over and over again as it stood 
in the storage room back of the toyshop. 

“So do I,” the electric train grumbled. “But we 
can’t make any one happy if we're kept out here 
where no one can see or buy us. I want to go out into 
the toyshop!” 

“It’s only a week until Christmas, They'll come for 
us soon,” the little blue engine said comfortingly. 
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By Goldie Grant Thiel 


“Humph!” sniffed the big red engine that stood 
close by. ‘“They’ll take me out into the toyshop long 
before they do you. I’m bigger and I’m red! Every 
one wants a red engine!” 

“Or a black one!” the tiny black engine on the top- 
most shelf exclaimed. 

“Blue is a pretty color,” the little blue engine said 
softly. “Surely some one will want me.” 

“Of course they will,” the electric train said quick- 
ly. 
” The door of the storage room opened, and Mr. 
Bailey, the shopkeeper, and one of his helpers came 
in. 

“Dan,” Mr. Bailey said to his helper, “put those 
engines and that train in the window.” 

“Yes, sir,” Dan answered, He lifted the little blue 
engine from the shelf and set it on the floor. He set 
the big red engine beside it, then he climbed the 
ladder, lifted the tiny black engine from the topmost 
shelf, and climbed down again. As he stepped back- 
ward off the ladder, he bumped into a stack of big 
packing boxes. The stack began to rock. 

“Look out!” Mr. Bailey cried. “That big 

Dan whirled about just in time to see the box 
crash down upon the little blue engine. He set the 
tiny black engine down carefully beside the red one 
and helped Mr. Bailey lift the big box. There lay the 
little blue engine crushed all out of shape. 

“I'm so sorry! I——” Dan cried. 

“Never mind, son,” Mr, Bailey said kindly. “It 
can’t be helped now. Run along and put those other 
toys in the window.” 

With the big red engine under one arm and the 
tiny black one and the electric train under the other, 
Dan started for the toyshop. 

The electric train tinkled its bell softly. ““Good-by, 


little blue engine,” it whispered. “I wish you were 


going with us.” 

“I wish you were too!” mumbled the big red 
engine, “I’m sorry——” 

“I hope some one buys you soon,” the little blue 
engine said in reply and it tinkled its bell feebly. 
“Merry Christmas.” 

Mr. Bailey picked up the little blue engine and 
turned to the stock boy who had just come in. 
“Karl,” he said, “throw this into the trash bin!” 
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“Yes, sir!” Karl hurried forward and took the 
little blue engine. 

“The trash bin!” the little blue engine wailed to 
itself. “Now Ill never make any one happy.” 

Karl turned the little blue engine over and over 
and studied it carefully. 

“Think you can fix it?” Mr. Bailey asked, his eyes 

twinkling. 

“No, sir! I can’t!” Karl answered quickly, “but 
I’m sure Uncle Tim can. He fixes all the toys that 
come to the Toyery and some of them are worse 
than this!” 

“The Toyery?” Mr. Bailey said curiously. ‘““What’s 
that?” 

“It’s like a library only it lends toys to children 
instead of books. The children can come on Saturdays 
to borrow a toy for a week. The plan works great, 
only we don’t have half enough toys.” 

“Where do you get your toys?” 

“They're given to us—toys that are broken or out- 
grown or that children have tired of. Uncle Tim 
fixes them up like new. Some of us help him. The 
children love having the toys. You ought to see them 
Saturday mornings, standing in line waiting for the 
doors to open!” 

“Td like to! It sounds mighty fine. If Uncle Tim 

can fix that engine, he’s welcome to it!” 

“Thank you, sir. He'll fix it, and before Christmas 
too!” 

That night Karl hurried to the Toyery with the 
little blue engine. 

“See what Mr. Bailey gave me!” he exclaimed. 

Uncle Tim took the little blue engine in his hands 
and examined it carefully. “Sure, ’t is a grand little 
engine,” he murmured, “and it'll be lookin’ like 
new, come Christmas.” 

And on Saturday morning, the day before Christ- 
mas, the little blue engine did look like new. 

A small boy hurried up to the desk at the Toyery 
and held out his card, “Please, Mr. Tim, may I have 
the little blue engine?’’ he cried eagerly. 

“Sure, you can!” Mr. Tim lifted the little blue 
engine from the shelf. “Don’t ye be knockin’ all the 
paint off it,” he added, his eyes twinkling. 

“I won’t, Mr. Tim. I'll be as careful as careful can 
be. I know this little blue engine wants to make lots 
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of other boys happy too and I'll help it.” 

“That’s the spirit!” Uncle Tim said, smiling. 

The boy closed his arms carefully about the little 
blue engine. “You’re mine for a whole week,” he 
whispered. 

The little blue engine’s bell tinkled merrily, “I'll 
make you happy this week and some one else next 
week and some one else the week after that—and 
every week!” it cried. 
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“I like that Christmas song best of all,” said the Cheerfulness Elf, 
as a flood of low music came from the radio loud-speaker in the Booster 
Club office. 

. ““Silent night, holy night,” I hummed in tune with the melody. 
“I like to think that the first Christmas night was a silent night: so 
silent that one could hear the angels singing. It reminds me that we 
too should learn to be silent so that we may listen to the Father’s voice 
speaking in our hearts.” 

“It is not only -at Christmas time that we should be silent in order 
to listen to what the Father is saying to us,” the elf reminded me. “Many, 
many times when we are puzzled or troubled, God wants to tell us just 
what we should do, Then too perhaps there are times when He wants 
to tell us how we may help others. Of course we cannot always go to 
our friends and tell them what God has said to us about them, but we 
can help them through our thoughts and prayers. We can say to them 
just in our mind: 

“You are God’s perfect child. He is making you strong and happy, 
and bringing you good.’” 

“Yes, that is very true,” I said. “But the main reason I am glad 
that God speaks to us through our thoughts is that it makes Him seem 
close to us. However if our mind is full of other things, things like 
parties and fun, gifts, and so on, we may fail to hear His voice speaking 
the real message of Christmas.” 

The Cheerfulness Elf looked up, “And that is——” 

“ “Peace on earth, good will ta men,’” I smiled. 


The purpose of the Good Words 
Booster Club is to help boys and 
girls speak good words, think good 
thoughts, and do good deeds. If 
you should like to become a mem- 
ber of the Booster Club, just write 
the secretary, 917 Tracy Ave., 
Kansas City, Mo., and she will 
send you an application blank. 


a 
Boosters who wish to be helped 


with prayers may write the secre- 
tary. She will see that all requests 
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for prayers are handed to Silent 
Unity. (Silent Unity is a group of 
people at Unity School who pray 
for those who need help.) 

a 


God is everywhere, and He 
knows all things. For that reason 
nothing is ever lost to Him. Gerald 
prayed The Prayer of Faith, and 
he was shown where to look for 
his lost ball. 

Dear Secretary: I have been getting 
along very well with keeping the 
Booster pledge, and I should like to 


tell you of one instance where The 
Prayer of Faith helped me. One day 
when my brothers and I were playing 
ball out in the yard, the ball suddenly 
sailed *way out into an old weed 
patch. I thought I had lost it, and as 
it was a new ball I was very unhappy 
about it. After hunting for about a 
half hour I suddenly thought about 
The Prayer of Faith. I repeated it, and 
was about to begin hunting again when 
I glanced down at my feet, and there 
was the ball! I think The Prayer of 
Faith must have helped a great many 
people, don’t you?—Gerald Davis. 


We like the poem Peggy has 
written in honor of all Boosters. 
You will find it printed at the bot- 
tom of her letter below. 

Dear Secretary: Thank you very 
much for The Prayer of Faith card. 
Now that I have a reminder I shall re- 
member that God is my help in every 
need. I am trying to keep the Booster 
pledge, and I shall keep on trying 
until I have mastered it. 

I am getting along fine in school. 
We, my brother Marvin and I, make 
up half of the four pupils that go to 
our school. However a new family has 
moved into the neighborhood, so we 
shall soon have some more pupils. I 
have WEE for 

ears and like it very much, especi 
page,” what I the 
Good Words Booster Club page. Here 
is a poem that I have written for the 
Boosters: 


Boosters never boast, don’t think they 


do, 

For Boosters are kind and loving and 
true; 

They never pout or frown as some folks 


0, 
For, as I said, they're kind, loving, 
and true. 
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They grow up straight like a tall pine 
tree; 

They are kind to every one like you or 
me; 

They run and they play in their joyful 
if 


So why don’t you a Booster be? 
—Peggy Lee. 


Deloros has learned that saying 
The Prayer of Faith makes her feel 
closer to the Father. She has found 
the secret of real happiness. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have been trying 
to use kind words every day. I have 
just been looking at a picture of Jesus. 
His face looks so kind and gentle that 
I wish I could have lived with Him. 
Every time I say a prayer it seems that 
He is very near to me. 

I say The Prayer of Faith every day, 
and it seems to help me in all ways. 
When I pray, I get along so much bet- 
ter in every way. Give my love to the 
Cheerfulness Elf. I enjoy his little 
verses each month.—Deloros Sailor. 


Evelyn’s letter shows the true 


Booster spirit. She has been kind, 
helpful, thoughtful, brave, and 


little brother and because my mother 
is getting well. It seemed very lone- 
some at home while she was gone, and 
many times I was thankful that I could 
tell my troubles to God. I am getting 
along p well with keeping the 
Booster pledge and am also doing my 
best keep my temper sweet.—Evel yn 
Doud. 


Paul’s plan for keeping peace 
between himself and his sister is 
a good one. Perhaps other broth- 
ers and sisters would like to adopt 
the same plan. 

Dear Secretary: 1 am trying to keep 
the Booster pledge; but yesterday I 
was naughty and spoke crossly to my 
sister. That made me feel bad inside. 
From now on whenever I am tempted 
to speak cross words to my sister, she 
and I are going to say The Prayer of 
Faith aloud together. It has helped us 
both so much, especially the part that 
says: 

“I now am wise, I now am true, 

Patient, kind, and loving too.” 

From now on whenever I feel like 
losing my temper I shall think of this 
verse and bear in mind that I am a 


THE CHEERFULNESS ELF SAYS: 


“TI think the baby Christ child 
Must have loved the star that shone 
Above His manger cradle, 


Where He lay that night alone; 
He must have thought it beautiful, 


This baby meek and mild: 


I think He raised His arms to it 
And that perhaps He smiled.” 


loyal under difficult circumstances. 
What more could one ask of a 
Booster ? 

Dear Secretary: 1 haven't written to 
you for quite a while, as I have been 
very busy. A baby brother has come 
to our home, and as my mother was 
at the hospital I had the responsibility 
of “housekeeper.” Some days a woman 
came in to help me with the work, and 
my two younger sisters helped too. 
Many times I prayed to the Father to 
make me brave and able to do the 
work. I also give Him thanks for my 
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Good Words Booster, keeping the 
pledge as a true member should. 
—Paul Weisenbach. 


The Cheerfulness Elf was much 
interested in the deer that Jeannine 
tells about. He says that even the 
wild things must know the line 
from The Prayer of Faith that 
goes, “God is my all, I know no 
fear.” 

Dear Secretary: This morning a deer 


walked in our corn patch and in the 
alfalfa patch. We live quite close to 
town; so he must have known the 
Lord was protecting him from harm. 

We have two new pigs. The night 
we brought them home one of them 
got out. I tried to catch him. He ran 
far away into an old orchard. It got 
dark, and every one said that he would 
not come back. I asked the Lord to 
bring him back. Next morning he 
was home.—Jeannine Swanson. 


When we love the whole world 
it is not hard for the whole world 
to love us. Catherine is helping 
to send Booster smiles around the 
world. 

Dear Secretary: 1 awoke this morn- 
ing with great joy, peace, and every 
happiness; then I received a letter 
from you, and it made me think that 
the whole world loves me. 

I am trying to keep the pledge by 
trying to make others happy, for I 
never think it is too hard to be kind 
and helpful at all times. 

I am never tired of giving each one 
a big smile. I always try to keep calm 
when anything goes wrong, because 
I know that every task is made easier 
when I do. I am happy because I 
know that our Boosters’ smiles are 
reaching clear around the world. 
—Catherine N. George (B. W. 1.). 


Marilyn used her summer vaca- 
tion for a “growing time.” We 
know that she is a much happier 
girl since she has learned to take 
her failures as well as her suc- 
cesses in good spirit. 

Dear Secretary: All through the 
summer vacation I tried to be a good 
Booster. I have certainly improved. 
Even my mother noticed the change. 

When playing with the children I 
used to cry when I lost, but now every 
one remarks what a good sport I am. 
So thank you for making me a mem- 
ber of the Booster club— Marilyn 
Hubbard. 


How wonderful it is to know 


that God will help us find things 
that seem to be lost and that He 
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will help us to develop an even 
disposition. 

Dear Secretary: 1 say The Prayer of 
Faith every day. One day I lost a very 
important paper. I looked all over for 
it. Then I said The Prayer of Faith 
and I found the paper. 

I used to lose my temper quite 
easily, but now when I start to get 
angry I say over to myself, “I am a 
Booster, and a Booster speaks only 
kind and true words.” —Helen Wanke. 


We are thankful that God is 
helping Thelma in her school- 
work and that He is always ready 
and willing to help her and every 
other Booster in all ways. 

Dear Secretary: 1 have started to 
school, and I am in the sixth grade. 
I use The Prayer of Faith in my school- 
work. When I am about to have a test 
I always say, “God is my help in every 
need,” and I usually get along all 
right. I try to be good and kind to all 
the children, and to every one. 
—Thelma Jones. 


Julia has found that there is 
even a better way than counting to 
ten when she is inclined to speak 
other than kind, true words. 

Dear Secretary: 1 know that becom- 
ing a Booster will help me to be a 
better girl, for it will teach me to con- 
trol my temper as well as teach me to 
be more kind and truthful. I am a 
Camp Fire girl, and I know that be- 
coming a Booster will help me as a 
member of the Camp Fire Girls of 
America also. Before when I got angry 


I used to count ten, but it only helped 
sometimes. Now when I feel like get- 
ting angry I will say The Prayer of 
Faith. I will also say it when I need 
help in anything else.—Julia Frederick- 
son. 


It makes our heart sing when 
we learn that you boys and girls 
are learning to put The Prayer of 
Faith into practice to bring you 
health and happiness. 

Dear Secretary: My second cousin 
gets WEE WIsDoM from America, and 
she gave me three copies to read. I 
have learned The Prayer of Faith and 
I have found out already that it helps 
one. This afternoon it was hot and 
I got a bad headache, which caused 
me to be unhappy and irritable, so I 
said The Prayer of Faith through 
twice and gradually the headache dis- 
appeared and I felt happy again. 
—Audrey Chapman (England ). 


God answers our prayers for the 
health and happiness of animal 
friends just as He answers us when 
we pray for one another. 

Dear Secretary: God has blessed me 
in many ways lately. I have a little 
dog, and one day it got sick. I said 
The Prayer of Faith and the next day 
he seemed well, but he would not eat. 
I said the prayer again, and the next 
day he was well and ate his dinner. 
—Laurence Barksdale. 


Merry Christmas to all, and may 
God bless you every one! 
Secretary. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 


friend. I inclose $1 to pay for it. 


USE THIS BLANK TO ORDER WEE WISDOM 


Please send a year’s subscription for WEE WISDOM as a gift to my 


READERS WHO WISH PEN 
PALS 


Mildred Davis (12), Vassar, Mich.; 
Ruth Drake (12), Ridgely, Tenn.; 
Ludmill Kracun (12), 3427 Rebecca 
St., Homestead Park, Pa.; Willa 
Damon (9), 11030 96th St., Edmon- 
ton, Alta., Canada; Angie Jean Lym- 
burn (13), Hansbory, N. Dak.; Betty 
Lou Graham (13), and Lloyd L. 
Graham, Jr. (10), Box 241, Lodge 
Grass, Mont.; Marjorie Dale Hooker 
(13), Rte. 1, Winfield, Ala.; Ida 
Mae Serflek (12), 3860 E. Allerton 
Ave., Cudahy, Wis.; Priscilla W. Hub- 
bard (11), Heathsville, Va.; Jimmy 
Jennings (9) and Betty Jean Jennings 
(15), 315 S. Main St., Maquoketa, 
Iowa; Blanche Salmond (15), York, 
Ala.; Arnold Stewart (11), Rte. 1, 
Lookout Rd., Asheville, N. C.; 
Catherine Marx (11), 231 S. Clair- 
mont, Springfield, Ohio; Lia Garriga 
(13), 180 Lapulapu St., Cebu, Cebu, 
P. I.; Virginia Treakle (14), Tappa- 
hannock, Va.; Frances Jennings (13), 
and Wilson Jennings (11), Rte. 1, 
Hickory, Va.; Lily Noel (14), 25 
Mabini St., Cebu, Cebu, P. I.; Joan 
Swenson (12), Luella Holman (11), 
and Alvina Holman (14), Fairchild, 
Wis.; Martha Kirk (13), Rte. 2, 
Saegerstown, Pa.; Yula Mae Neel 
(15) and Wauneta Wegner (14), 
Archer, Nebr.; Manfort Emmanuel 
Osei (15), Methodist School, Maasi 
Via Tafo, Gold Coast, W. Africa.; 
Anna Bartlett (13), Rte. 1, Lafe, 
Ark.; Garnet Miller (12), 811 Vine 
St., McKeesport, Pa.; Maxine Minnick 
(12), 65 3d Ave. N. W., Watertown, 
S. Dak.; Marilyn Jansen (14), 209 3d 
Ave. S., Jamestown, N. Dak.; Vir- 
ginia Gaugler, 304 S. Home St., Top- 
ton, Pa.; E. Betty Hart (14), Lake 
Walden, Concord, Mass.; Betty Cov- 
ington (15), Burgess Store, Va.; Mar- 
garet Parry (11), 103 Williams St., 
Greenville, S$. C.; Patricia Wilcox (14), 
Wilcox Apts., Shelton, Wash.; Betty 
Sloan (8) and Phyllis Sloan (10), 1204 
Tyler St., Topeka, Kans.; Jane Chetter 
(12), 161 Mulberry St., Buffalo, N. 
Y.; Julia Frederickson (11), 3422 
28th Ave. W., Seattle, Wash.; Gwen 
Jones (14), 10 Seymour St., Aber- 
dare, Glamorgan, S. Wales, Great 
Britain; Louise Ricketts (1214), 1049 
14th Ave., Honolulu, T. H.; Marianne 
(14) and Antoinette Bourcart (121/), 
Calle Leonardo de Vinci 101, Mixcoac, 
D. F., Mexico; Jo Ann Ritenour (12), 
77 Main St., Perry, Ohio. 
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Moderately fast 
1. I know the stars shine bright-er When Christmas Eve is here; It seems the skies grow 
2.’ Tis love that makes them bright-er, The stars of Christ-mas Eve! And Christmas skies are 
is 
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light - er This night of all the year, While moth-er tells the _ sto - ry Of 
light - er. I real-ly do _ be - lieve, Be-causethey watcheda- bove Him’ That 


that first Christ-mas morn, When all 
night so long a- go; 


a-round shone glo-ry Be-cause the Christ was born. 
And now be-cause we love Him His stars with love-light glow. 
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Recipes 


agonally, forming triangles, and 


press the edges together. 
Christmas Trees 


© Roll out half of your remaining 
dough and cut it with a cutter 


‘e, shaped like a Christmas tree. 


Cookies and 


By Jatta Taylor Keith 


The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts 
In time for Christmas Day. 

Cookies and tarts in fancy shapes 
Made a grand array. 


Dough 
114, teaspoonfuls vanilla 
214 cupfuls flour 
1 teaspoonful baking powder 
teaspoonful salt 


1 cupful shortening 
1 cupful sugar 


2 eggs 


@ Cream the shortening and sugar together in a mixing bowl. 

@ Add beaten eggs and vanilla. 

@ Sift flour, baking powder, and salt onto waxed paper. Add to the 
other mixture. 

@ Chill the dough in the refrigerator. 

@ This recipe makes five dozen single cookies. 


Queen’s Tarts 


® Roll out one fourth of the dough. Then cut it into cookies, With 
a floured thimble cut a hole in the center of half of the cookies. 
@ Spread filling on the half of the cookies that have solid centers, 
and then press the cut cookies down upon them so that the filling shows 
through the holes. 

Filling 


14 cupful chopped dates 
1 tablespoonful corn syrup 


5 tablespoonfuls peanut butter 
1 tablespoonful water 


Triangles 


@ Roll out another one fourth of the original cooky dough and cut 
it into squares. Spread the squares with marmalade. Fold them di- 
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Sprinkle with coconut colored 


green or with plain coconut. Add 
tiny colored candies for tree orna- 
ments. 


‘Orange Slices 


® Roll out the rest of the dough 
and cut it with a round cooky cut- 
ter, then cat each cooky in half 
and press in the centers to form 
crescents or half-moons. Sprinkle 
the cookies generously with a mix- 
ture of two tablespoonfuls sugar 
and one teaspoonful grated orange 
peel. 

@ Bake all cookies in a moderate 
over (350°F) about ten minutes 
or until golden-brown in color. 


Christmas 
Preparedness 


(Continued from page 7) 


offered eagerly, “and I thought 
maybe that if I did the work on 
both of them and you paid for the 
material, you’d let me give one 
to Mother and you could give her 
the other.” 

“That's fair, all right,” Bill 
agreed heartily in relief. Then 
after a few moments’ thought he 
added: “‘No, it isn’t either. If you 
do all the work and make a pic- 
ture that would have cost two- 
and-a-quarter at the store for me 
to give Mother, you ought to have 
the rest of the two dollars and 
twenty-five cents. Here it is.” No 
amount of arguing would change 
him. 

Gertrude did not have much 


time for play the next few days. 
Every spare moment was spent 
in her room working on the tapes- 
try pictures. “I guess getting the 
wrappings for my Christmas pres- 
ents was certainly showing my 
faith that I have presents to give 
in plenty of time,”’ she whispered 
happily to herself. But she re- 
fused to touch the dollar and sixty 
cents until she had finished both 
pictures. 

So it was the day before Christ- 
mas when Gertrude skipped down 
the street after school, all smiles 
and eagerness, to finish her shop- 
ping. Hockey sticks for Bill, 
seventy-five cents; an adventure 
book for Ted, fifty cents. But how 
could she get Dad a scarf for 
thirty-five cents? Impossible! Only 
by now the twelve-year-old girl 
had learned that nothing was im- 
possible and she was not to be 
stopped by any difficulties. There 
was some good-looking material. 
She could hem it herself. 

“A dollar a yard,” the black- 
eyed clerk answered her question, 
but Gertrude refused to be dis- 
couraged. She explained what she 
wanted and how much she had to 


Fuzzy and Wuzzy 


spend, and insisted confidently 
that she was sure the store must 
have the right piece of goods for 
her. 

“Right down here.” The sales- 
girl seemed happy to assist. 
“These remnants are every bit as 
good as the material on the bolt. 
I made a scarf for my brother out 
of a piece no larger than this one 
right here, and it costs only thirty- 
five cents.” 


HE gifts were wrapped with 

care and pride. There had 
been enough of Gertrude’s ribbon 
and seals to take care of Bill’s 
packages too, and together they 
made a colorful picture piled be- 
fore the glowing fireplace. Dinner 
had been waiting for Dad for 
hours, because no one wanted to 
eat without him. At seven-thirty 
they heard his step at the door 
and ran happily to meet him. His 
face looked tired and his step 
lagged, but his eyes were bright 
and shining. 

“Good news, folks!” he an- 
nounced. “Stephens paid me for 
the store-front job tonight.” Then 
he turned to Gertrude and Bill: 


“We'll have to take the spirit in- 
stead of the deed this year,” he 
said brightly. “It is too late for 
your December allowance money 
to do you two much good toward 
Christmas gifts.” 

“Oh, we're all set,” they reas- 
sured him happily. “Our presents 
are all in by the fireplace, ready 
for tomorrow morning.” 

It was late when Mother and 
Dad returned from their eleventh- 
hour shopping expedition, and the 
children had been asleep for 
hours. Christmas morning, as they 
sat cross-legged exclaiming in de- 
light over the gifts, Gertrude 
turned to Bill and said: 

“This has been the nicest 
Christmas of my life.” 

Both parents knew that it was 
not the beautiful six-foot  to- 
boggan they had purchased for 
the children at the last minute, or 
the hockey sticks Gertrude too 
had received, or the winter sports 
suit, or the other lovely gifts un- 
der her Christmas stocking that 
had caused this outburst of hap- 
piness. 

Gertrude had learned the real 
joy of Christmas. 


(A story without words) 


By Ralph Lane 
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HE ROOM broke into applause 
as Miss Morgan called the 
name of Iliss Juggezier. She was the 
first entrant in the singing contest 
that was to decide which was the 
best Christmas carol out of eight 
composed by Miss Morgan’s pupils. 
“Poor Iliss!” Coralee whispered 
to her cousin Red. “I’m glad I get 
to sing last!” 

Because Kegs had gone to spend 
Christmas with his uncle in Colo- 
rado, Coralee had been given spe- 
cial permission by Miss Morgan to 
sing the carol he had composed. She 


The American 


Way 


By Lawrent Lee 


Illustrated by Florence McCurdy 


and the other Spartans were stand- 
ing at the back of the room with a 
few more of their classmates so that 
their visiting parents and friends 
might have seats. Each Spartan 
stretched a little so as to see the 
newest pupil take her place before 
the school Christmas tree that 
twinkled with red and green lights 
and beautiful imitation snow that 
was even whiter than the drifts out- 
side in the schoolyard. 

Iliss Juggezier was small and 
dark. Her family had come quite recently from a 
distant land. At Miss Morgan’s request Iliss wore the 
quaint red blouse and long green skirt that was the 
costume of her native country. She looked like part 
of the Chistmas decorations. 

“I didn’t know she was in the carol contest!” Red 
said in surprise. “She hasn’t been in school a month, 
and she still talks with an accent!” 

“She must have had a last-minute inspiration,” 
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Coralee walked slowly toward Iliss who was eating a popcorn ball. 


grinned Chink. ‘““Wouldn’t Kegs squirm if he knew 
the competition she’s going to give his carol! She 
really can sing, and she looks like one of the shep- 
herd’s own children!” 

“I wish Kegs were here to sing, ‘Sleep, little 
Christ child’ himself,” said Coralee. “I’m sure he’d 
do it much better than I can.” 

“You'll do it fine,” Red encouraged her. “You 
can’t let Kegs down.” 
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“I won't let him down,” Coralee promised, “but 
I still wish he were here.” 

From her place at the piano Miss Morgan tapped 
for quiet. She had said that the class was to feel 
free to talk and have a good time at this last meet- 
ing before the holidays; but time was running short 
and refreshments were to be served after the fourth 
carol was sung. 

Coralee looked at Iliss whose cheeks were flushed 
and whose eyes were wide with pleading as if she 
hoped that her audience would like her song. Sing- 
ing in this new country before people who were 
still almost strangers to her must be hard, but the 
music came fresh and true from her parted lips. 

“Sleep, little Christ child, 
In your manger cradle. 
Sleep, little Christ child, 


Angels watch above you.” 

Surprise shook the row of Spar- 
tans. The words were Kegs’s! 

They were the words of the 
carol that Kegs had composed and 
that Coralee was to sing for him 
because he was in Colorado. Kegs 
had worked on the carol for 
weeks and every Spartan knew the 
song. They had sung it together 
in the evenings at the Roost to 
the accompaniment of Kegs’s 
violin so that he could hear how 
it went; yet Iliss, with her clear 
voice and shining eyes, was sing- 
ing the carol as if it were her 
own! 

Coralee glanced at Red and 
Chink, at David and Bob and 
Andy. Their heads were lowered, 
but the glances they shot at her 
were amazed. 


“Oh, how dreadful!’ Coralee 
said to herself. 
The carol ended and loud ap- 


plause rang out. 

Coralee whispered, ‘““What shall 
I do?” 

Red looked angry. 

“Sing when your time comes!” he told her. ‘‘Sing 
your best!” 

“Tliss is a cheat!” Chink declared. “Don’t let her 
get away with it.” 

David and Andy and Bob said nothing, but they 
were not clapping. They no longer looked at Iliss, 
and Coralee knew why. They were ashamed for her. 

Iliss smiled shyly at her audience. Then with a 
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flounce of her long green skirt, she hurried down the 
aisle to her own seat, leaving the bright red and 
green Christmas lights still shining down upon the 
roomful of pupils and visitors. 

“Peace on earth, good will to men!” thought Cor- 
alee. 

That was the quotation lettered on the big arch 
just above the Christmas tree in Coralee’s church 
each Christmas. The words would be there again 
the next time she went to church. Coralee wanted 
to live up to those beautiful words, but in this pres- 
ent situation she did not know how to show good 
will to both Iliss and Kegs and to all the friends 
gathered about her. If she sang Kegs’s carol now, 
she would disturb the peace of every one in the 
room. All of them would wonder to whom the song 
really belonged. But if she kept still and let them 
think that Iliss had composed it, she would be doing 
Kegs a wrong! 

Coralee glanced at Miss Morgan, who was clap- 
ping her hands and looking very happy. To her it 
must seem that Iliss was bringing America a beau- 
tiful gift of music. 

“To tell them the truth,” Coralee thought un- 
happily, ‘will make every one feel sad.” 

Skinny Smith sang his carol next. Then Gwen 
Adams sang hers. 

“David,” Coralee implored, during the last burst 
of applause, ‘you and Andy and Bob must help me 
decide what to do. I don’t want to make any’ 
trouble.” 

The three boys looked uncertain. 

“It wouldn’t be you who made it,” said Bob. 

“When I don’t know what to do,” said Andy, 
“I always ask some one who should know.” 


“I think Miss Morgan would rather you didn’t 
give Iliss away before the whole room,” said David. 

Coralee nodded. The lump in her throat was too 
big to permit words. 

The fourth carol was sung and Coralee heard 
Miss Morgan say, “Our committee on refreshments 
has everything ready. Will Gwen Adams, Coralee 
Day, and Andy Van Orden please start serving?” 

Coralee drew Miss Morgan aside while the rest 
of the committee went to get the cookies and pop- 
corn balls. Briefly she told her teacher about Kegs’s 
carol. 

“Whoever composed the song must have credit 
for it,” Miss Morgan said gravely. “I wonder how 
such a thing could have happened ?” 

Again Coralee felt the lump in her throat. She 
did not want Iliss to be hurt and humiliated before 
all these people. But she too kept wondering. 

“Do we have to tell everything?” she asked. “I 
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really don’t have to sing the carol. 
Iliss sang it beautifully. I couldn’t 
do better.” 

Miss Morgan’s eyes were on 
Iliss’s dark head. ‘““We must be 
fair,” she said, “but I will talk 
with Iliss first. Perhaps there is 
something we do not understand.” 


“Couldn’t you explain to her,” 
said Coralee impulsively, “that it 
isn’t honest to take other people’s 
work without giving them credit 
for it? Maybe she doesn’t know 
how we do things in America. I'd 
like to tell her——” 

“That good Americans never 
want to harm others or cause them 
unhappiness?” Miss Morgan fin- 
ished for her. “I think, Coralee, 
that you are the one to tell Iliss 
that. Will you?” 

“I?” stammered Coralee. 

“Yes,” said Miss Morgan. “I 
will talk with her after the pro- 
gram, but now I think you can do 
more for her than any one else.” 

Coralee walked slowly toward 
Iliss who was eating a popcorn 
ball. What Coralee wanted done 
so badly was not easy. There were 
so many things she could say that 
might hurt, and she did not want 
to hurt Iliss. She wanted to help 
her. 

“I think,” Coralee said kindly, 
“that the carol you sang will win 
the contest.” 

Iliss brightened. 

“I am glad,” she said. “It is 
beautiful, and it will make Kegs 
happy.” 

Coralee gasped with astonish- 
ment. 

“Did Kegs know you were go- 
ing to sing his carol?” 

“No,” said Iliss. “When Miss 
Morgan said he could not be here, 
I was sad. His music was too beau- 
tiful not be heard.” 

Coralee struggled to under- 
stand. 

“How did you learn the song?” 
she asked. 

“One night,” Iliss explained, 
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“it was raining when Kegs passed 
my father’s house, and he stopped 
to be out of the storm. My father 
was playing his violin and Kegs 
showed him the carol. They 
played and sang it together. My 
father and I shall be happy if it 
wins.” 

“Are you going to tell Miss 
Morgan it is Kegs’s song?” 

Iliss looked surprised. “I 
thought she knew ‘Sleep, little 
Christ child’ was his.” 

Coralee shook her head. Then 
she explained, “Each pupil who 
entered the contest was to sing a 
carol he had composed or else 
sing one of the old familiar ones. 
Miss Morgan didn’t recognize 
‘Sleep, little Christ child,’ so 
naturally she thought you had 
composed it.” 


“IT see!” cried Iliss, her dark 
eyes earnest. “I like your kind 
American way of doing things. 
I will tell her at once!” 

She rose to go tell Miss Mor- 
gan. Coralee smiled happily. 

“You're honest and generous,” 
Coralee said. “I think you have a 
lot of American ways—some of 
the best!” 

But later, after the program was 
over, back in her own place be- 
tween David and Red, Coralee 
said more. 

She heard Miss Morgan an- 
nounce, “The winning carol was 
composed by Ralph Morris, who 
is in Colorado for the Christmas 
holidays. It was beautifully sung 
for him by Iliss Juggezier.” 

Then Coralee told the Spartans 
just how Iliss had happened to 
sing the song. 

“It looks to me,” said Red with 
a grunt of disgust, “as if that was 
a lesson in Americanism that 
Chink and I almost failed to 
learn.” 

“What lesson is that?” Chink 
asked sheepishly. 

“Not to jump at conclusions,” 
Red answered. 
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Make Them Yourself 


By Joanne Dee 


How should you like to make your own cards and even your own 
wrapping paper this year? Here is a very simple and quick way to do 
this. All you need is plain-white tissue paper and water colors, poster 
paints, or just crayolas. 

To make the wrapping paper, first take a piece of white scratch 
paper, the same size as the tissue paper, and sketch on it a simple design. 
A very effective allover pattern is made by marking off 3-inch squares 
on the paper and then drawing a simple picture in each square. The 
bell, star, tree, holly, and candle at the top of this page are suggestions. 
Now pin a sheet of tissue paper over the design. With your brush paint 
over the design. As you go over the straight lines wiggle your brush 
slightly and make a nice wavy line. Use only a few colors, in fact just 
red or blue is best. Red and gold, or silver and blue is effective if you 
wish to use more than one color, When this sheet is finished, pin on a 
new sheet and paint it. Make as many as you need. 

Use the same method to make your Christmas cards. Cut white 
tissue so that when it is folded it will fit the envelopes you desire to use. 
Make up your own design or simply lay the paper over the candle design 
given here and go over it with paint and crayolas. 

With a little practice you will become quite expert at making your 
own cards and gift wrappings. 


A- 
REMINDER 


If Mother decides to order a 
magazine from the list given 
below, ask her to include 
WEE WISDOM either for 
you or as your gift to a 
friend or relative: 


Wee Wisdom ................ $1 

Bae = $2.00 

Wee Wisdom ................ $1 

Better Homes and $1.70 
$1 

Wee Wisdom ................ $1 

American Girl ........ on $2.00 

Wee Wisdom cone $1 $3.15 

Popular Mechanics....$2.50 


Wee Wisdom ................ $1 
Etude Music Magazine $2.50 


$2 
Wee Wisdom =Singeeil $1 $2.40 
Parents’ Magazine $2 
Wee — $1 $3.50 
Nature Magazine .......... $3 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1 
$1> $4.00 
$2.50 
(Last two to same address) 
Wee Wisdom ................ $1 
$2.50 
Woman’s Home Com- $4.00 
$1 


(Last two to same address) 


These prices are good only in the 
United States. 


The offers listed above are for 
cash only and cannot be ordered 
on the Prosperity Bank plan. 


Wee Wisdom 


917 TRACY 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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“O® DEAR! I wish I were a M: 
as tall and strong as you,” By Marcenafi 


sighed a tiny pine tree as he 
looked longingly at the tall handsome pine tree Illustrated by > 
growing next to him. ‘I am so little,” he complained, 
“T shall never be as fine a tree as you!” 

The tall tree looked down at him and said softly, 
“You are not so tall as I am right now, but some 
day you may be much taller if you just keep on 
growing. Don’t become discouraged too easily, Lit- 
tle Pine. You must keep faith in the good heavenly 
Father. With His help you can some day become 
the strongest tree in the forest.” 

“I wish that day were here now!” grumbled Little 
Pine. 

Tallest Pine sighed. He could remember when he 
had said the same thing, and he smiled to think 
that now he was the mightiest tree in that part of 
the forest. The other trees just laughed at Little 
Pine, for they could all remember having had the 
same feeling themselves. 

Finally Little Pine decided that grumbling was 
not doing him any good, so he made up his mind 
to take Tallest Pine’s advice. Instead of grumbling 
every day, he stretched himself taller and taller. 
But he was not content, for he was still the smallest 
tree in the forest. : 

“Why don’t you stop growing?” he cried to Tal- 
lest Pine one day. “I'll never catch up with you if 
you keep on growing too.” 

“Stop growing! Oh, I wouldn’t think of it!’ said 
Tallest Pine. “I want to express more of God. How 
can I do that if I do not grow?” 

Little Pine grew and grew, but he was still so 
small at Christmas time that the men who came 
with axes into the forest to cut down Christmas 
trees left him standing. How sorry he was when the 
men carried away all his tall friends! Now he was LN 
the only pine left in that part of the forest. The ! 
little snowbirds tried to comfort him, but he could 
not be comforted. He stopped growing, and did 
nothing but mourn all day long. 

One day about a month after his friends had 
been carried away he had just dropped off into a 
doze, when a tiny voice at his feet piped up, “I wish 
I were as tall and strong as you!” ' 

Little Pine awoke with a start and looked down 
at his feet. There he saw a tiny pine tree gazing up 
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at him admiringly. “I tall and strong?” 
exclaimed Little Pine. 

“Yes, you are so tall and I am so little.” 
The tiny pine looked wistfully up at his 
new friend, who seemed like a giant to 
him. Little Pine soon became good friends 
with Tiny Pine. 

Late that night after Tiny Pine had 
gone to sleep Little Pine stayed awake 
and thought. He realized that now he 
must grow taller and taller, for here was 
another tiny tree just starting out, one 
that must be taught the right things of 
life. Little Pine was now the model for 
Tiny Pine and he must be as good a 
model as Tallest Pine had been for him. 
Finally Little Pine dropped off to sleep. 
Next morning the merry snowbirds awak- 
ened the two newly found friends. 

As the two became better acquainted 
Little Pine told his tiny friend of all the 
tall trees that had been hauled away for 
Christmas trees. Tiny Pine opened his eyes 
wide at the tales about Tallest Pine. But 
finally Little Pine ran out of stories and 
the baby tree began to fret again because 
he was so small. Little Pine comforted 
him as best he could, but it seemed a 
hopeless task. Every day Tiny Pine would 
fret and every day Little Pine would com- 
fort him. This went on for several years. 
Many Christmas seasons passed, but no 
one came to the forest for Christmas 
trees. 

Then came a day when Little Pine had 
grown as tall as Tallest Pine had once 
been and Tiny Pine was as tall as Little 
Pine had been the day when they had 
first spoken so many years before. The 
two trees were chatting merrily one day 
in December when they suddenly heard 
a jolly jingle of bells. Around a bend in 
the road came a sleigh carrying some men 
and a lot of pine trees. 

“Here is a fine tall tree. Get the axes, 
boys!” called one man who seemed to be 
the leader. The men all jumped off the 
sleigh, joking gayly among themselves. 


and one of them proceeded to 
chop down Little Pine. When 
they placed Little Pine on the 
sleigh with the rest of the trees, 
Tiny Pine knew that his friend 
would not return. But he did not 
feel sad, for he knew that Little 
Pine was off on a happy adventure. 

One of the men said, “The 
pine trees are getting mighty 
scarce round these parts. Don’t 
you fellows think we had better 
set out a couple more?” 

“A good idea,” said the others. 

One of the men took several 
wee trees from the front of the 
sleigh and planted them close to 
Tiny Pine. The last thing Little 
Pine saw before the sleigh turned 
the corner was the wee pines look- 
ing longingly up at Tiny Pine and 
whispering, “Oh, if we were only 
as tall and strong as you!” 

On Christmas morning Little 
Pine was set up in a home and 
trimmed in honor of the gay oc- 
casion. Then his boughs were 
hung with gifts. At last he was 
contented and happy. For even 
though he was not near his friends 
of the forest, he felt satisfied, for 
the star of Bethlehem shone from 
his topmost branch, the children 
gazed with joy at the gifts he bore, 
and the family spoke their morn- 
ing prayers around his branches. 
Best of all, he remembered that 
he had once been a model for a 
tree smaller than himself, and 
that that small tree, now grown, 
was carrying on the good work. 
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Gay Ark 


By Laurence Fuller 


ERE is a vessel that needs no 

ocean or river on which to 
sail. It will float on the wading 
pool and in the bath tub, or it 
can be pulled along the floor or 
sidewalk when there is no water 
available. 

The ark itself is made of a 
small wooden box (A). Small 
cheese boxes of the two- or four- 
pound sizes are ideal for the pur- 

se. 

The base of the ark is made of a 
piece of 34-inch or 1-inch board. 
This board should be 4 or 5 inches 
longer than the box and extend 
out at least an inch on each side 
(B). Cut both ends of the base to 
a point as shown. About a half 
inch in from one point fasten a 
small screw eye (C). 

The removable roof is made of 
a piece of thin board (D) with a 
small cleat nailed to the underside 
at each end as shown in the draw- 
ing. The roof may be the same 


size as the box or you can make 
it a little longer and wider. The 
cleats should be from three-fourths 
to one inch shorter than the width 
of the box and fastened to the 
underside of the lid so that they 
just fit inside the box when the 
roof is in place. 

Before the three parts of the 
ark are fastened together they 
should be painted. Use bright red 
for the roof, painting both sides of 
the board. The base may be painted 
green and should be painted on all 
surfaces, The ark itself looks best 
if painted white inside and out. 
When the paint is thoroughly dry, 
draw the door and window out- 
lines, using some oblong object 
as a guide. If you should like port- 
holes instead of windows in your 
ark, use a twenty-five cent coin as 
a guide. Go over the pencil out- 
lines on the ark with black paint. 
Then set the ark aside to dry over- 
night or longer before fastening 
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the base onto it. 

Nail the box to the base with 
two or three brads, being sure that 
the nails go clear through the bot- 
tom of the box into the base. 

Thread a bright-colored pull 
cord (E) through the screw eye 
at the bow end, and finish the end 
of the cord with a large bead. Fill 
the ark with animal cookies and 
slip it under the Christmas tree for 
some good little boy or girl to find 
Christmas morning. 


A Rubber 
By Will Herman 


O YOU know how to make 

a rubber egg? It is really 
very simple. Ask Mother for 
enough vinegar to fill a regular 
glass. Into this drop an ordinary 
egg, place the glass in the cup- 
board, and leave it till the next 
day. After twenty-four or thirty 
hours have passed, look at your 
egg again. 

It is now an elastic rubber egg. 
The hard covering that the egg 
once had is now soft and rubbery. 
You will find it quite strong. You 
can easily push it through the 
neck of a milk bottle, or even a 
smaller bottle. This egg is good 
for fooling your friends. But of 
course you will want to be care- 
ful. If you handle the egg too 
roughly it will break. 
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MR. AND MRS. ALLEN 


THE ALLEN FAMILY 
drawn by 
Dorothy Wagstaff 
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HELP SANTA PUZZLE 
By Lucille Ison 


To work this puzzle use a colored pencil or crayola and a ruler. 
Draw a straight line from the end of the line 1 to the end of line 2. 
and so on to the end of line 23. Are you surprised? Color the picture 
if you care to. 
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ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S Animal Neighbors 
PUZZLES: Sheep, hog, cow, dog, colt, cat, rat. 
A Winter Guess 
Missing Musical Terms Icicle. © 
1. Turn, 2. time, 3. bars, 4. play. Riddles in Rhyme: A sponge. 


Nut Riddles 
By Christine Mabry 
. Which nut bears a girl's 
name? 
. Which nut has a South Amer- 
ican name? 
. Which nut describes a pair of 
Oriental eyes? 
. Which nut is found in a dairy? 
. Which nut is found in every 
home? 
. Which nut is named after a 
part of the human body? 
. Which nut suggests a favorite 
vegetable? 
8. Which nut suggests the sea- 
shore? 
9. Which nut suggests a popular 
beverage? 
10. Which nut suggests a histor- 
ical nickname for an Amer- 
ican president? 


A Bird We Know 
By Edward Geary 


——erhaps you've seen him build 
his nest of mosses and mud, 
lined with hair or grass. 

——is home is in the Eastern 
United States. 

——-n the four or five white eggs, 
toward the larger end, are 
sparse dots of cinnamon 
brown. 
verybody sees him with the 
very first green of the spring. 
uilds his nest under a porch 
roof, in a cow shed, on a 
girder under a bridge, or 
wherever he can find a few 
square inches where he can 
place it in safety. 

——ntertains his listeners with a 
simple little song that reveals 
his name. 


Guess 
By Alice Crowell Hoffman 


I'm something that belongs 
Alone to you, 

Yet others use me more 
Than you do. 
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UNITY PERIODICALS 
ARE INSPIRATIONAL 


= 


W HEN you send a friend one of the Unity periodicals for Christmas, you give 

him inspiration and guidance for making his life a richer, more satisfying ex- 
perience. Why not send these inspirational Christmas gifts to a number of your 
friends? Below you will find a brief description of each Unity periodical to help you 
make your selections. 


UNITY MAGAZINE—This 100-page, deeply metaphysical magazine will be ap- 
preciated by the serious-minded student of Truth. It carries articles by outstanding 
Truth teachers as well as poems, help from our healing deparment, testimonials, 
and a metaphysical interpretation of the International Sunday school lessons. Charles 
Fillmore, cofounder of the Unity movement, is editor. 


WEEKLY UNITY—The message of this periodical is so simple and understand- 
able that it appeals to every person, whether he has ever read Truth literature or not. 
He is delighted with its brief articles as well as its stories of actual happenings, its 
true accounts of answered prayer, its reprints of current news items bearing on 
religion, and other features. Coming once a week it brings eight pages of new and 
usable ideas. 


DAILY WORD—A pocket-sized publication with a daily page lesson as well as 
short articles and poems—this is DAILY WORD. People the world over study 
and concentrate on the same lesson, because they find that there is great power in 
united prayer and meditation. One does not have to be an advanced student to ap- 
preciate DAILY WORD. 


PROGRESS—This magazine carries stimulating articles, poetry, charming fiction, 
and stories of actual experiences in proving Truth. A favorite feature is treasure- 
mapping, which shows how to make one’s cherished dreams come true. The appeal 
of PROGRESS is not to persons of any special age but to every one who has a 
youthful viewpoint. 


GOOD BUSINESS—The keynote of the teaching of this magazine is that service 
to others must come ahead of profits in business) GOOD BUSINESS contains 
articles that show how the application of Truth principles makes for success in 
business. These are supplemented by stories of actual accomplishment. A 50-page 
magazine of stimulating ideas. 


° Christmas, along with an attractive folder announcing to each 


friend that the magazine is a gift from you. 


Make out your Christmas order now and send it in. We will 


enter your subscriptions and mail the first copy just in time for 


EACH UNITY PERIODICAL IS $1 A YEAR 


UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 917 TRACY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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December 25 is coming closer and closer, and what a big thrill 
the day will bring to boys and girls who receive WEE WIS- 
DOM as a Christmas gift! 

Can you think of a more fascinating gift than WEE WIS- 
DOM, which comes twelve times in a row, each copy brimful of 
stories, poems, pictures, and jolly things to do and to make? 


Will you give some friends of yours this thrill on Christmas 
morning? Remember how much fun you get out of WEE WIS- 
DOM and that your friends will enjoy it just as you do. 


As you know, WEE WISDOM is $1 a year; and where will 
you find a dollar gift that equals it? Make out your Christmas 
order on the gift blank that is inclosed in this number and mail 
it today. Just before Christmas your friends will receive their 
first copy, along with a gay folder saying that WEE WISDOM 


is a gift from you. 
(se Wisdom 


ONE YEAR $1.00 THREE YEARS $2.50 
TWO YEARS $1.75 FIVE YEARS $3.75 


STORY FRIENDS 
HOW JIMMY CAME THROUGH 
THE FOUR-LEAFED CLOVER 


Contains four stories: 
The Sculptor’s Little 
Daughter, Little Dog 
Lost, Billy Brag, and 
This Is Josefita. Full- 
page illustrations by 
Dorothy Wagstaff. 
Blue cloth stamped in 
red. Price 50 cents. 


KANSAS 


The story of a boy 
who won a victory 
over himself and made 
his parents proud of 
him. The book has 
large type, pictures in 
silhouette, and attrac- 
tive covers. Price of 
the book, 50 cents. 


A three-part story that 
covers one exciting 
day in the life of a 
boy who had his own 
living to make. A book 
with many quaint pic- 
tures, large type, and 
colorful covers, priced 
at 50 cents. 


917 TRACY AVENUE 4 
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